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(continued.) 

OF  THE  CHAMBER. 

The  public  exercise  of  iinging  is  to  be  re- 
«^Arrle<l  as  an  occasional  exhibition  of  the  cx- 
treinest  capabilities  of  the  art,  and  of  the 
largest  extent  of  human  attainment.  By 
this  the  general  mind  is  amused  and  stimu¬ 
lated.  There  is  an  universal  communication 
of  high  pleasure. — We  perceive  and  we  en¬ 
joy  perfection  :  the  principles  of  taste  are 
dirtused  and  inculcated,  and  wherever  a  na- 
turtil  susceptibility  of  the  delight,  and  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  exertion  of  the  powers  that 
produce  it  reside,  the  seeds  of  science  fall, 
take  root,  and  are  nourished,  and  expand 
into  a  growth  of  greater  or  less  exuberance 
ond  strength,  in  proportion  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  to  the' cultivation  bestowed. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  absolute  or  in  the 
comparative  privacy  of  the  chamber,  that 
vocal  art  is  capable,  if  not  of  the  most  grand, 
forceful,  and  sublime  effects,  yet  of  the  most 
pleasing,  most  pervading,  and  most  hoinefelt 
gratifications.  Us  power  of  penetration  is 
commensurate  with  the  fine  temper  and  de¬ 
licacy  of  the  instrument  employed.  It  is 
here,  and  here  only,  that  music  receives  its 
utmost  polish,  and  is  heightened  by  the 
praise  and  participation  of  those  whom  res¬ 
pect,  friendship,  esteem,  and  love,  incite  us 
to  please.  In  public  we  admire,  and  we 
are  astonished  at  the  magnificent  combin- 
ations  of  various  art,  and  at  the  facility  to 
which  a  life  of  labour,  devoted  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  execution,  at  length  ascends  ;  hut 
in  private,  if  we  contract  and  concentrate 
onr  notions  of  the  powers  of  the  art,  we 
combine  them  with  the  affections.  There 
can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  this  fact,  than 
that  those  to  whom  it  would  be  almost  anni¬ 
hilation  to  witness  the  performance  of  a 
daughter,  a  sister,  or  a  mistress  in  public, 
ailmitting  that  they  possess  the  finest  pow¬ 
ers,  do  yet  derive  from  the  limited  exhibition 
of  the  same  faculties  in  the  chamber  the 
highest  possible  intellectual  enjoyment.  The 
truth  U,  that  our  associations  arc  in  this  res¬ 


pect  boundless  in  their  empire  over  us,  and 
not  the  least  of  them  is  the  impression  which 
we  experience,  that  the  expression  of  parti¬ 
cular  passions  and  sentiments  is  connected 
with  personal  habits  and  recollections. — 
These  we  appropriate.  But  we  cannot  bear 
that  these  should  become  the  objects  of  in¬ 
discriminate  observation.  Such  a  scrutiny 
operates  like  the  violation  of  the  dearest 
confidence — like  the  exposure  of  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  heart.  For  these  reasons  1  have 
always  considered,  that  music  is  seldom  in¬ 
tensely  felt,  except  among  a  society  whose 
mutual  relations  embrace  the  affectionate  as 
well  as  the  ceremonious  intercourses  of  life. 
It  will  necessarily  follow,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  warmth  and  delicacy  of  the  natural 
sensibility,  and  to  the  htgh  cultivation  of 
the  art,  will  be  the  pleasures  thus  derived 
from  its  exercise.  It  is  also  in  this  view, 
that  music  becomes  the  most  delightful  so¬ 
lace  of  domestic  hours — and  if  to  these  ge¬ 
neral  remarks  I  add,  that  a  slight  accession 
of  new  stimulusL,  both  in  the  selection  of  mu¬ 
sical  subjects  and  in  the  occasional  addition 
of  new  auditors,  greatly  tends  to  exalt  and 
keep  alive  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit,  I  shall 
say  nearly  all  that  ray  experience  prompts, 
in  regard  to  the  creation  and  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  sober  yet  intense  gratification 
of  private  musical  society.  The  matter  for 
the  nicest  adjustment  is  in  the  judicious 
application  of  these  stimuli,  so  as  to  hit  the 
medium  between  languor  and  exhaustion, 
for  talent  is  but  too  liable  to  be  affected  by 
the  danger  incident  to  both  these  causes  of 
disorder  and  decline.  To  preserve  a  con¬ 
stant  progression,  equal  to  the  common  de¬ 
sire,  is  the  capital  difficulty.  Sameness 
wearies,  excess  palls  the  appetite. 

The  essential  distinctions  between  public 
and  private  performance  are  many.  They 
lie  not  only  in  extent  or  variety  of  power 
or  in  finish.  The  accessory  circumstances 
of  place  and  audience  operate  in  inverse  pro¬ 
portions  in  these  particulars.  Less  power, 
less  variety,  is  required  in  private,  but  infi¬ 
nitely  more  polish  than  in  public  ;  nor  does 
this  explanation  apply  solely  to  vocal  execu¬ 
tion.  It  applies  equally  to  selection  and  to 
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tihe  manner  ;  it  applies  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  tone,  to  ornament,  and  to  expres¬ 
sion  in  its  general  acceptation. 

First  then,  with  respect  to  selection — the 
singer  is  usually  able  to  form  a  pretty  cor¬ 
rect  estimate  of  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
the  auditors  assembled.  Never  let  it  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  the  object  is  to  please  others 
rather  than  to  display  ourselves.  To  this 
end  it  will  therefore  be  often  necessary  to! 
stoop  our  own  preconceived  opinions  of  our 
own  acquirements, and  level  them  to  that  per¬ 
ception  of  the  beauties  of  art  which  we 
imagine  the  mass  of  our  hearers  have  attain¬ 
ed.  The  predilections  of  a  singer  are  always 
to  be  considered  to  a  certain  degree  preju- 
iliced  by  the  continual  study  and  contem¬ 
plation  of  particular  objects  of  preference.! 
VVe  dwell  upon  individual  pieces,  and  even! 
parts  of  execution,  till  we  stamp  a  deeper! 
and  more  lasting  impression  on  our  own; 
minds  than  it  is  possible  to  convej'  to  others. 
Hence,  it  will  be  necessary  at  all  times,  to 
compare  our  decisions  with  general  ejects, 
and  to  acquaint  ourselves,  by  the  sympathy 
of  others,  (the  only  true  standard)  with  the 
real  nature  of  our  powers,  and  to  learn  how 
tliey  are  most  successfully  enoployed.  It  is 
-perhaps  due  to  ourselves,  and  .beneficial  to 
the  purposes  of  the  art  and  of  society,  to  rise 
just,  and  only  just  above  the  taste  of  those 
who  listen  to  us.  Such  an  elevation  of  our 
style  mingles  the  ordinary  pleasures  derived! 
from  music  with  an  emotion  of  surprise  and 
a  sense  of  novelty  the  most  favourable  to! 
the  performer  ;  for  if  we  far  exceed  the! 
knowledge  of  our  audience, we  hazard  much.{ 
In  fact  we  know  not  what  prejudices  or  pas-| 
aions  we  encounter,  so  soon  as  we  break  thej 
link  of  know'ledge  and  of  feeling  that  con-l 
nects  us  w'ith  our  audience,  and  lose  the! 
.command  of  the  mind.  It  is,  therefore,  in-; 
cumbent  upon  us  to  avoid  extremes  ;  for  \ve| 
are  to  remember,  what  nil  of  us  are  too  apt| 
to  forget,  that  it  is  not  by  the  ellbrts  of  one' 
.trial  we  are  to  be  judged.  The  occasions 
which  present  themselves  for  distinction  are 
neither  slight  nor  single  to  persons  of  talent. 
The  exertions  ought  indeed  to  be  vigorous 
but  well  directed,  to  be  at  ail  certain  in  its 
elfects.  ^Ve  should  be  neither  too  grave, 
nor  too  gay  nor  too  florid.  Females  ought 
to  be  particularly  guarded  in  this  point ; — 
they  know  not  what  they  put  to  the  risk  byj 
extravagance  of  any  sort,  so  properly  yet  so 
rigidly  strict  arc  Fnglish  notions  of  the  de-j 
licacy  which  ought  to  govern  the  female 


ed  for  its  probity,  its  gallantry,  its  tender¬ 
ness,  and  (wherever  it  appears)  its  chival¬ 
rous  devotion  to  the  sex.-  We  live  to  vene¬ 
rate  as  matrons  whom  wc  have  adored  as 
mistresses.  , 

(to  be  continued.) 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAI). 

MUSICAL  PLElADES-^No.  10. 
Observations  on  Gentlemen  Perjormers  at  Con¬ 
certs^  and  Rules for  acquiring  the  jlft 
of  Singing  at  Sight. 

[From  Dr.  Berkeiihout's  ‘  Letters  to  iiia  Son.’] 

I  mean  now  to  consider  your  question— 

AVhether  1  would  advise  you  to  learn  to 
play,  and  on  what  instrument  ?” — From  the 
following  reflections  you  will  collect  iny 
opinion  of  this  matter. 

The  practice  of  music  is,  doubtless,  an 
innocent  and  delightful  amusement ;  and 
because  it  is  delightful,  very  improper  for 
those  who  have  no  time  to  spare.  But,  say 
the  advocates  for  music,  it  is  a  better  relax-  • 
ation  and  relief  from  study,  than  mere  idle-^ 
ness.  There  are  two  answers  to  this  plea — 
Jirsr,  studious  men  require,  in  their  relax¬ 
ation,  air  and  exercise — Music  affords  nei¬ 
ther  :  secondly ^  it  has  often  happened,  that 
this  relief,  which  was  at  first  admitted  as  a 
handmaid  to  study,  became  her  mistress  ; 
nay  the  baggage  has  sometimes  been  so  inso¬ 
lent  as  to  turn  her  mistress  out  of  doors. 

AVhen  I  first  began  to  scrape  on  the  violin 
I  was  told  by  my  master,  that  unless  I  de¬ 
termined  to  practice  eight  hours  every  day, 
it  was  in  vain  to  begin  :  yet  people  learn 
music  for  amusement  ;  an  amusement  that 
is  constantly  to  occupy  a  third  part  of  their 
whole  time.  Th^re  is,  indeed,  no  art  that 
requires  more  constant  labour,  if  you.  have 
the  ambition  to  excel  ;  I  mean  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  performer  ;  for  you  will  never  advance 
higher  than  a  humble  Jlipiano  in  a  good 
band.  New,  whether  the  prospect  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  this  degree  of  excellence  deserves  the 
sacrifice  of  one  third  of  our  time,  admits  of 
some  doubt. 

Instruments  on  which  principal  parts  are 
played  in  Concerts,  and  which  consequently 
require  rapid  execution,  must  be  begun  with 
at  a  very  early  age,  [in  order  to  excel]  and 
the  practice  continued  with  a  degree  of  as¬ 
siduity,  justifiable  only  in  a  professed  mu¬ 
sician.  But  if  you  have  a  tolerable  car,  are 
foiul  of  harmony,  and  wish  to  be  able  to 


take  a  simple  part  in  a  private  concert,  the 
Tenor-fiddle^  the  Violoncello the  Bassoon, 
mind  ;  nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten,  that  itjlmay  he  learned  in  a  short  lime,  and  retained 
is  to  this  just  discernment  and  nice  appre-jjby  very  roodei ate  practice.  If  your  amhi- 

ition  soar  no  higher  than  a  Scotch  Ballad,  the 
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German  Flute  is  your  instrument.  By  all 
means  avoid  the  hautboy^  out  ot'  compassion 
lor  your  neighbours  ;  unless  at  any  time  you 
want  to  drive  the  rats  and  mice  from  your 
apartment.  As  to  the  Harpsichord — -I  once 
sat  playing  on  that  instrument,  in  a  room 
next  the  square  where  I  then  lived. ^  As  two 
gentlemen  were  passing  the  window,  I 
heard  one  of  them  exclaim — 1  hate  to  see 
u  man  at  the  Harpsichord  !”  I  had  never 
before  annexed  the  idea  of  effeminacy  to 
that  instrument  ;  but  from  that  moment  I 
began  to  be  of  the  gentlemairs  opinion. 

1  think,  the  most  desirable  musical  accom¬ 
plishment  is  the  art  of  singing  at  sight  ; 
that  is,  the  art  of  hitting  or  sounding  the 
notes  with  your  voice,  as  with  an  instru¬ 
ment.  Possessed  of  this  art,  w  ith  a  proper 
comprehension  of  time,  you  are,  without 
being  a  professed  singer,  enabled  to  join  a 
catch  or  glee,  which  of  all  music  is  tlie  most 
generally  pleasing. 

Hut  this  art  is  commonly  thought  difficult 
to  learn.  I  believe  the  difficulty  originates 
in  the  absurd  method  of  teaching.  If  you 
have  voice  and  car  sufficiently'  true  to  run 
the  <»ctave  up  and  down,  both  in  tlie  major 
and  minor  key,  you  may,  by  the  following 
simple  means,  learn  to  sing  at  sight  in  less 
ll»a,n  a  fortnight;  provided  you  have  pre¬ 
viously  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  triple  and 
common  time,  and  of  the  relative  length  of 
the  notes  and  rests,  a  knowledge  that  may 
be  acquired  in  an  hour. 

For  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  by  which 
the  seven  notes  are  named,  I  substitute  the 
seven  first  figures,  1, 2,  .3.  &c.  because  they 
will  apply  to  any  part  of  the  harpsichord  ; 
begin  vvlicre  you  jilease,  1  is  the  funda¬ 
mental,  or  key  note,  2  the  second,  3  the 
third,  and  so  on  to  the  octave. 

First,  run  the  seven  holes  in  the  major 
key,  from  one  octave  to  the  other,  backward 
and  forward,  till  you  can  sound  them  truly 
and  easily.  Tlien  practice  the  same  in  the 
minor  key,  and,  if  you  be  not  perfectly  sure 
of  the  truth  of  your  ear,  touch  the  notes  on 
the  harpsichord  us  often  as  you  are  in  doubt. 

Having  thus  made  sure  of  the  notes  in 
their  natural  order,  in  both  inodes,  you  may 
now  proceed  to  ring  changes  on  them,  thus, 
1,  3,  5,  7  ;  7,  5,3,  1— then  1,4,  G,  8  ;  8,  6, 
4,  1  ;  continuing  to  alternate  these  chords 
till  you  have  them  quite  perfect.  You  may 
now  take  thorn  in  the  follcwing  order — 1,  2; 
.1,3;  1,4;  1,5;  1,  G  ;  1,7;  1,  8 ; — then 
8,  7  ;  8,  G  ;  8,  5;  8,  4  ;  8,  3;  8,  2  ;  8,  1.— 
When  you  are  quite  perfect  in  this  third 
lesson,  both  major  and  minor,  your  fourth 
lesson  may  be  in  this  progression — 1,  3  ;  2, 
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4  ;  3,  5  ;  4,  6 ;  5,  7  ;  6,  8  :  then  8,  6  ;  7, 5; 
6,  4  ;  5,  3 ;  4,  2  ;  3,  1.  Presuming  that  you 
can  sing  these  four  lessons  with  great  ease 
and  certainty,  you  may  proceed  to  the  cro- 
matic  scaUj  rising  by  half  notes,  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  octave,  and  descending 
in  the  same  manner  :  and  now  the  great  bu¬ 
siness  is  over.  Take  a  song,  or  any  book  of 
music;  pitch  your  key,  and  you  will  find, 
that  with  a  little  practice,  you  will  be  able 
to  hit  the  notes  as  certainly  as  with  an  in¬ 
strument. 

i  It  was  a  very  just  observation  of  my  wor- 

|thy  friend,  Dr.  J - ,  who  is  himself  a 

[good  musician  and  an  excellent  singer,  that 
jsinging  has  this  great  advantage  over  instru- 
■ments,  the  learner  may  practise  whenever 
I  he  is  alone,  walking  or  riaing  :  so  that  there 
jis  no  loss  of  time  ;  whilst  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  objections  to  the  practise  of  instrumental 
jinusic  is,  that  it  requires  more  time  than  a 
studious  young  man  can  spare. 


FROM  THE  LONDON  MUSICAL  REVIEW. 

THE  MESSIAH. 

The  score  of  'Vhe  Messiah  presents  a  work 
that  has  universally  been  acknowledged  to 
reach  the  height  of  the  sublime  affections. — 
We  may  therefore  safely  apply  to  that 
source.  Handel  has  chosen  for  the  opening 
I  recitative,  the  key  of  E  with  four  sharps. 
Brilliancy  has  been  esteemed  the  peculiar 
jcharacteristic  of  this  scale,  which  arises  from 
the  tendency  of  all  the  intervals  to  elevation 
rather  than  depression.  The  third  and  the 
seventh  are  in  tuning  made  perfect, or  sharp¬ 
er  than  perfect.  Our  great  master  then, 
to  express  not  only  the  sedate  satisfaction 
which  is  implied  in  the  words  Comfort  ye, 
(  and  which  by  the  way  is  done  first  by  the 
smooth  descent  of  close  intervals,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  continuity,  thereby  signifying  the 
soft  sinking  of  the  soul  into  tranquility  and 
its  subsequent  quietude,)  but  the  first  call  to 
the  holy  fervour  and  religious  joy,  which  are 
the  immediate  effects,  has  chosen  a  key 
which  carries  brilliancy  beyond  that  which 
attends  the  one  nearest  approaching  to  truth, 
the  key  of  C.  The  immediate  introduction 
of  an  accidental  A  sharp,  by  which  the  key 
is  changed  to  B  with  five  sharps,  pushes  the 
tendency  still  further,  and  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  recitative  a  B  sharp  extends  the 
same  notion,  which  is  progressive  excitation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  taking  oft'  the  D  sharp 
upon  the  passage  Speak  ye  comfortably  to 
Jerusalem,”  (besides  the  peculiar  quality  of 
the  close  interval  itself)  restores  the  tran¬ 
quillizing  effect  of  a  key  less  stimulant. 

I  know'  that  my  Ilcdeemer  Hveth,”  an 
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air  which  combines  the  grandest  view  ofj 
etcrnity  with  the  “  sure  and  certain  hope  of; 
a  jojful  resurrection,”  thus  connecting  the; 
most  sublime  affections  with  confident  tri¬ 
umphant  emotions,  is  also  written  in  the 
same  key,  and  its  modulation  is  restricted 
within  exactly  the  same  confines.  The  next 
sharp  is  added  to  elevate,  as  in  the  eminent¬ 
ly  fine  passage,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at 
the  latter  day  upon  the  earth,”  and  when  a 
more  solemn  expression  is  to  be  made,  the 
sharp  seventh  is  taken  oft*,  as  in  yet  in  my 
flesh  shall  1  see  God.” 

We  find  the  same  notion  supported  in  an¬ 
other  place  by  the  beautiful  air  Rend**!! 
sereno,”  in  Sosarmes,  hut  now  better  know  n 
as  “  Lord  remember  David.”  This  begins 
in  B  with  five  sharps,  and  the  sentiment  is 
very  nearly  allied  to  that  of  “  Comfort  ye 
my  people.” 

The  scries  of  recitatives,beginning ‘^There 
were  shepherds,”  exhibits  a  train  of  results, 
w'hich  I  think  illustrates  our  enquiry.  For 
although  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  com¬ 
pass  of  the  voice  would  naturally  impose 
restraints  upon  the  composer,  yet  a  tone  or 
a  halftone  higher  or  lower  would  make  no 
such  aiterution  as  would  distress  the  singer. 
When,  therefore,  Handel  selects  the  key  of| 
C  as  the  foundation,  he  perhaps  cuntemplat-i 
cd  the  inodulati(»n  ;  or  if  he  did  not,  after| 
he  had  made  l.is  Recitatives,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  directed  in  his  final  decision  as  to 
the  kets.  by  their  adaptation  to  the  senti¬ 
ment.  Thus  we  find  the  mere  narrative' 

There  were  Shepherds  abiding  in  the  field! 
watching  over  their  flocks  hy  night,”  in  the 
open  key  of  C.  But  in  the  next  And  lo  ! 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,” 
which  is  a  circumstance  of  terror,  the  key  is 
changed  to  F,  and  to  signify  depression  more 
strongly,  an  E  flat  with  the  chord  of  4-2,  in 
other  words,  the  discord  of  the  seventh  is 
used  till  the  words,  The  glory  of  the  Lord 
shone  round  about  them,”  while  they  add 
to  the  subliinity,  diminish  in  a  degree  the 
terrific  sensation.  This  superior  dread  is 
succeeded  by  the  consequence  •*  And  they 
were  sore  afraid,”  when  the  recitative  clos¬ 
es  (  with  the  addition  of  another  flat)  in  B 
flat.  The  transition  consummates  the  idea 
we  entertain.  The  words  of  the  next  strain 
are — And  the  Angel  said  unto  thenj,  fear 
not  ;  for  behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people  ;  for 
unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  Da¬ 
vid  a  Son,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord  !”’ 

This  passage  of  glory  begins  with  the 
chord  of  A  with  sharps,  and  accidentals  are 
introduced  at  every  following  bar,  till  the 


tvhole  closes  in  F  sharp  key.  This  succe.s- 
sion  of  increasing  intervals  is  however  clears 
ly  applicable  only  to  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  excitation,  since  the  concluding  re¬ 
citative  and  the  following  chorus  which  ex¬ 
press  the  exultation  of  The  multitude  of 
the  Heavenly  Host,  praising  God  and  say¬ 
ing,  Gloky  to  God.”  descends  to  the  more 
agreeable  though  still  bright  key  of  D. 

These  examples,  I  apprehend,  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  legitimate  application 
of  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  scale  ofE  with 
sharj^s,  together  with  its  extension,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  limits  of  sharp  keys,  and  as  ]  am 
not  aware  of  any  classical  instance  in  vocal 
I  music,  of  modulation  being  extended  be- 
yond  the  bounds  to  which  these  songs  and 
recitatives  advance  by  progressive  sharps,  il 
may  be  almost  with  certainty  pronounced, 
that  the  temperamenl  of  instruments  and 
the  conforming  power  of  the  ear  and  the 
voice  will  scarcely  allow  a  composer  to  go 
beyond  the  key  of  F  sharp,  carrying  six 
sharps  at  the  signature,  and  this  only  w  hen 
extreme  excitation  is  intended. 

It  appears  at  first  inspection  difficult  to 
decide  why  Handel  should  have  chosen  the 
key  of  B  flat  for  his  air  Rejoice  greatly,” 
which  in  its  incipient  and  closing  passages 
seems  to  be  purely  a  song  of  exultation.  But 
jlhere.  Sir,  I  must  recur  to  the  remark  1  have 
before  made,  “  that  vve  must  take  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  in  order  to  understand  that 
the  design  of  the  composer  is  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  impression  by  such  whole  rather 
;than  by  parts.”  If,  then,  we  consider  the 
jentire  nature  of  the  sentiment  of  this  song, 

I  vve  shall  find  it  to  be  the  joy  of  religious 
I  peace,  which  is  rather  marked  by  a  sublime 
I  consciousness  than  a  strong  and  tumultuous 
; exclamation,  although  the  word  shout” 
j  would  seem  to  militate  against  my  interpre¬ 
tation.  This  song  is,  indeed,  of  a  complete 
mixed  character,  and  we  accordingly  find 
the  modulation  extending  to  the  key  of  A 
with  three  sharps  ;  and  what  is  more  singu¬ 
lar,  in  one  of  the  divisions  upon  the  word 

Rejoice,”  the  introduction  of  an  A  flat 
conveys  us  for  a  moment  into  E  flat.  I  should 
thurefore  be  dispo'ked  to  instance  this  song 
as  a  proof  of  the  consummate  art  with  which 
I  Handel  knew  how  to  commingle  the  finest 
incentives  to  emotion,  and  thus  to  dash  the 
cup  of  joy  with  that  delicious  and  momeRt- 
I  ary  infusion  of  sadness,  (hat  renders  both 
more  poignant,  and  which  in  truth  are  the 
ingredients  the  mind  may  he  said  to  taste, 
I  when  mortal  thoughts  begin  to  fade  awaybe- 
Ifore  the  contempialion  of  eternity. 
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^  Jl  Dissertation  on  Musical  Tasted 

EV  THOMAS  HASTINGS. 

(Cootinued  ) 

OF  ARTICULATION. 

Thus  far,  io  examiain^  the  coustituent  proper¬ 
ties  of  style,  we  have  coufioeJ  our  attention  to 
such  as  are  equally  indispensable  to  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  music  :  and  our  readers,  we  trust,  are 
ready  to  admit  their  importance. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  these  pro¬ 
perties,  when  judiciously  cultivated,  will  render 
ono^s  manner  a^ected  :  or  that  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  engross  his  attention  :  for  it  should  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  habit.  When,  by  dint  of  application,  we 
make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  style,  I 
it  soon  becomes  so  familiar  to  us,  as  to  require  ; 
little  attention  ;  and  in  process  of  time,  it  appears 
natural  and  familiar. 

We  are  now  to  enter  on  those  properties  of  style, 
that  are  peculiarly  indispensable  to  vocal  music  : 
aad  hrst,  of  Articulation. 

it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers,  that  vo¬ 
calists  are  generally  deheient  iu  this  particular  :  for 
the  deficiency  is  so  neatly  universal,  as  to  induce 
most  persons  to  suppose  it  irremediable. 

The  impuTtance  of  articulation,  too,  is  sufficiently 
evident  to  preclude  the  uecessity  of  particular  illus- 
tratiou. 

It  shall  be  our  present  object,  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  articulation,  to  endeavor  to  discover  the 
principal  causes  of  failure,  and  to  suggest  some 
practical  method  of  improvement. 

Every  oue  knows,  that  letters  arc  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Words  ;  that  they  are  divided  into  vowels 
and  consonants  ;  that  the  vowels  are  formed  by  a 
particular  conformation  of  the  mouth  and  a  conti¬ 
nued  elTusion  of  the  breath  ;  and  that  the  conso- 
uanls  are  articulated  by  the  application  of  the 
organs  of  speech  to  each  other.  Articulation  in 
speech,  has  been  said  to  consist  in  giving  every 
letter  in  a  syllable  its  due  proportion  of  sound,  ac- 
cordiug  to  the  most  approved  method  of  pronounc¬ 
ing  it  ;  and  in  making  such  a  distinction  between 
the  syllables,  of  which  words  are  composed,  that 
the  ear  shall,  without  difficulty,  acknowledge  their 
number,  and  perceive  at  or»ce,  to  which  syllable 
each  letter  belongs.’’  | 

The  latter  part  of  this  definition  will  fully  apply 
t>)  vocal  music,  if  we  add  to  it  the  necessity  of  se¬ 
parating  words  :  but  ihc  former  part  is  deficient  in 
the  circumstance,  that  the  vowels,  instead  of  re¬ 
ceiving  their  due  proportion  of  sound,  may  be  pro- 
lonetd  at  pltasure. 

in  strict  propriety,  then,  it  may  be  said,  that  it 
is  only  the  vowels  that  we  sing  :  the  consonants 
being  articulated  as  in  speech.  Take,  lor  instance 
^fle  following  Jarniliar  lines  : 

“  While  sheplierds  w'alch  their  flocks  by  night, 

“  All  seated  on  the  ground.” 

i*  we  divest  them  of  the  consonauts,  thus  ; 

’e’  e'  wa’  ’ci’  ’o’  ’y  V,  Ac. 

the  vowels  can  still  be  sung  in  the  same  manner,  ! 
•iud  with  iiearly  the  same  facHity,  as  formerly  : ' 
but  if  we  omit  th#  vewels  aoJ  retain  the  conso-i 
nanl?,  us  thus  : 


A’/e  jA’/i/t’rrfx  ’/cA  ifi'r  fi'cks  6’  Ac. 

every  thing  like  utterarKfe  will  be  impracticable. 
The  vowels,  indeed,  are  such  simple  sounds,  and 
they  are  so  much  prolonged  in  singing,  that  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  they  should  be  misunderstood : 
and  of  course  the  principal  difficulty  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  consonants.  This  being  premised,  let  us 
now  write  the  foregoing  lines  agreeably  to  the  de¬ 
fective  manuer,  in  which  they  are  usually  sung,  in 
slow  movements  of  parochial  psalmody. 

’fcr7e  cAitp’e’ — sioa? — cA’ei’  rfo’— s6y’  nigh* — 

— t  A'  zeatt — doh'-’t — grou*  ; 

From  this  representation  of  the  lines,  four  specific 
i faults  are  visible  :  the  omission  of  consonants,  as 
I  pointed  out  by  the  apostrophies  ;  their  substitution, 
as  r  for  /,  z  for  s,  &c.  ;  their  improper  situation  in 
syllables  :  and  the  want  of  separation  between 
words.  If  to  these  be  added  the  feeble  articulation 
of  censonants,  and  the  improper  disconnection  of 
syllables,  occasioned  by  taking  breath  in  the  midst 
of  a  word,  our  catalogue  of  faults  will  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  complete,  we  believe,  to  account  for  all  the  in¬ 
distinctness  of  articulation  that  usually  takes  place, 
if  any  of  our  readers,  however,  should  think  other¬ 
wise,  they  are  requested  to  examine  the  following 
specimen,  where  the  words  are  written  (without 
any  regard  to  their  original  orthography)  precisely 
as  they  strike  the  ear,  in* the  common  rapid  method 
of  singing. 

2121222  4 

H'tniuc  list  vud  t  sla  ; 

3  4  1  12  1 

JVana  ini  frd  su  ra,  Ac. 

When  this  can  be  so  far  decypbered  as  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  into  intelligible  English,  it  maybe  compared 
with  one  of  our  versions  of  the  29tli  Fsalm.* 

But  what  an  argument  are  we  furnished  with,  in 
favour  of  the  cultivation  of  vocal  music  !  Surely 
the  converting  such  unintelligible  words  into  regu¬ 
lar  language,  is  a  desideratum  of  some  consequence 
to  that  art  which  proposes  to  address  refined  senti¬ 
ment,  and  moral  and  religious  truth,  to  our  feelings 
by  means  of  a  species  of  refined  elocution. 

Having  pointed  out  the  most  prominent  faults  in 
articulation,  the  method  of  correcting  them  mutt 
appear  obvious.  He  who  would  acquire  a  good 
articulation,  should  uudouhtedly  commence  with, 
ithe  vowels,  both  because  they  are  the  most  easy  of 
utterance,  and  because,  that  a  proper  manner  of 
j forming  them,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  indis- 
jpensable  to  the  production  of  an  agreeable  tone. — 
iThe  slender  vowels,  o,  «,  ami  ;^re  rather  unfavor- 
[able  to  musical  rounds  ;  and  should  they  be  so  far 
iloiodilied  as  to  render  them  ctuiiparatively  broad, 
they  would  still  be  readily  recogmzed  ;  and  the 
voice  would  be  pioportionably  impfoved  in  sweet- 
r»ess.  When  a  habit  of  correctly  singing  the  vow¬ 
els  is  fiiily  acquired,  they  should  next  be  carefully 
combined  with  consonants  in  syllables  and  words. 
The  pupil  should  be  reminded  IImI  he  is  to  sing  the 
vowels,  as  fiumerly  ;  that  the  consonants  are  to  be 
forcibly  articulated  at  the  commenccmencement  or 
termiiiation  of  a  syllable,  as  oycca^ion  may  require  ; 


When  I  with  pleasing  v. iTid'  r  staur!, 
And  all  itiv  fr.ini#  surv*  ^ 
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that  the  syllables  should  be  sufficiently  disting^uish' 
able  ;  that  a  momeutary  suspeusion  of  the  voice 
between  words,  it  necessary  to  distinguish  them 
from  mere  syllables  :  and  in  short,  all  the  errors  we 
hare  enumerated  above,  should  be  distinctly  point¬ 
ed  out  to  him,  at  the  very  moment  of  their  occur¬ 
rence,  until  he  is  enabled  to  give  with  ease,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  agreeable  utterance  to  what  he  sings. — 
This  course  of  discipline,  if  persevered  in,  could 
not  fail  of  producing  the  desired  effect :  and  it  is 
wholly  owing  to  the  want  of  it,  that  the  subject  of 
articulation  is,  in  general,  so  little  understood. — 
Many  instructors,  who  are  otherwise  successful, 
entirely  fail  in  this  respect.  Being  themselves  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  art,  they  must  necessarily  fail 
to  inculcate  it  to  others. 

Having  bsen  accustomed  to  sing  vowels  only,  the 
untutored  vocalist  has  no  suspicion  that  the  dlfhcul* 
ty  lies  in  the  consonants  ;  and  when  requested,  in 
an  indefinite  manner,  to  correct  his  articulation, 
he  invariably  sings  louder,  and  utters  the  vowels 
with  more  force,  without  noticing  the  consonants, 
or  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  nature  of  wordb 
and  syllables. 

Some  instructors,  however,  neglect  the  subject 
of  articulation,  from  an  idea  that  the  consonants, 
if  distinctly  uttered,  muiit  tender  the  music  dis¬ 
agreeably  harsh.  Not  considering  that  theirs/  at¬ 
tempts  towards  forming  a  7iew  habit  are  always 
comparatively  unsuccessful ;  they  become  discou¬ 
raged  at  the  threshold,  and  relinquish  at  once,  what 
might  have  been  easily  accomplished  by  industri¬ 
ous  perseverance. 

Some  trifling  degree  of  harshness  indeed  seems 
inseparable  from  articulate  sounds:  but  in  all  those 
cases  where  the  subject  is  calculated  to  excite  the 
least  degree  of  attention  or  interest,  this  defect  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  distiiKl  and  appropriate  enunciation.  Kvery 
one  who  has  had  the  opportunfity  of  listening  to  a 
first  rate  singer,  or  a  well  disciplined  choir,  must 
not  only  acknowledge  ihat  good  articulation  is 
compatible  with  music,  but  that  his  own  cnjoyniont 
has  been  uniformly  heightened  in  proportion  as  the 
words  wore  distinctly  and  appropriately  uttered.  j 

We  have  said  that  the  coosonants  should  be  for¬ 
cibly  articulated.  We  niigfit  have  added,  that| 
they  should  be  more  or  less  so,  according  tocircum-j 
stances.  The  same  principles  that  govern  the  read-; 
er  and  speaker,  will  be  found  applicable  to  the 
musician.  lie  who  sings  a  solo  for  the  amusement 
of  a  friend,  for  the  gratification  of  a  private  circle,  i 
or  large  assembly,  requires  a  degree  of  force  and! 
distinctness,  proportioned  to  the  dilficulty  of  being 
heard  ;  and  in  a  numerous  choir  or  orchestra,  a 
conjparatively  harsh  and  violent  utterance  may 
b*-come  necessary  on  some  occasions  :  but  tlieskil- 
liil  performer  will  so  manage,  that  in  each  of  these 
ica-es,  the  result  to  the  listeners  may  be  the  same, 
notwithstanding  the  harshness  that  disturbs  his  own 
car. 

hut  a  more  laboured  discussion  of  this  subject 
Mould  be  inconsistent  with  our  present  limits  :  yet 
enough  has  already  been  said,  we  trust,  to  demon¬ 
strate,  that  under  a  course  ofjudicious  instruction, 
\  good  articulation  is  easily  attainable.  And  werei 
’here  no  arguments  in  favour  of  of  llie  general  cul-1 
tivation  ofthe  art,  excepting  tliose  which  are  fur-j 
uislied  by  the  preceding  considerations,  we  should! 
still  he  very  far  from  relinquishing  our  present  con-' 
i  ;  ol  its  importance,  i  or  huu-  is  elocution,  iu  j 


general,  to  affect  tti  in  an  unknown  language — or 
in  church  music,  unless  the  words  are  distitkclly 
littered  as  well  as  seen  ?  How  is  music  to  convey 
moral  sentiment  to  us  in  an  impressive  manner  ? — 
We  may  sometimes*  be  pleased  with  the  music, 
abstractly  considered,  perhaps,  though  we  are  un- 
able  to  realize  its  particular  application  to  words  : 
but  it  may  be  questoned  whether,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  purposes  of  devotion  might  not  be 
nearly  as  well  answered  if  the  words  were  entirely 
laid  aside. 

r’fo  be  continued.) 

A  London  paper  cc^jtains  the  following  adver- 
tssement — 

ADVERTISEMENT— jeiOO  Reward. 

Whereas  Philip  Anthony  Corri,  Musical  compos¬ 
er  and  Teacher,  left  this  country  about  five  years 
ago  forNew-York,  and  his  present  abode  is  desired 
to  be  known  to  the  advertiser,  but  not  for  any  hos¬ 
tile  purpose.  This  is  to  give  notice,  whoever  will, 
within  six  months  from  this  date,  furnish  satisfacto¬ 
ry  information  to  Mr.  Ilarmer,  solicitor,  Hatton 
Garden,  of  the  present  residence  of  the  said  Mr. 
Corri,so  that  an  interview  rq^^y  be  obtained  with  him 
shall  be  paid  a  reward  of  i;100.  N.  B.  It  has  been 
reported  that  the  above  named  P,  A.  Corri  after  his 
arrival  at  New-York,  proceeded  to  Philadelphia, 
thence  to  Baltimore,  and  there  married  a  quaker 
jlady  :  it  has  also  been  asserted  that  he  is  returned  to 
England.  The  said  P.  A.  Corri  has  a  sharp  Italian 
I  visage,  sallow  complexion,  black  curly  hair,  black 
jeyes,  and  is  bald  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  He 
I  is  forty  years  of  age,  5  feet  C  inches  high,  and  has 
la  soft  voice  and  gentlemanly  manners. — London, 
June  17,  1C22. 

/ 

EUPIION  AXD  CLAIRCYLINDRE. 

The  Euphoii  was  invented  in  1709,  and  fini-hed 
jin  1790,  It  consists  externally,  in  small  cylinders 
jofglass,  which  are  rubbed  longitmlinally  with  the 
I  fingers  moistened  with  water.  These  cylinder?,  of 
lliie  thickness  of  a  pen,  are  all  equal  in  length,  and 
'the  difference  ofthe  sounds  is  produced  by  interior 
j  mechanism.  The  sound  more  resembles  that  of  tlie 
j  Harmonica  than  any  other  iustrumeut. 

j  *J’he  Claircylindrej  began  about  the  ye.ar  ICOO, 
and,  since  brought  to  perfection,  contains  a  fiuger- 
I  board,  and  behind  this  finger-board  a  cylinder  of 
!glas?,  which  is  turned  by  means  of  a  pedal  and  a 
I  leaden  wheel.  This  cylinder  is  not  itself  the  sono- 
jrous  body,  as  the  bells  cf  the  Harmonica,  but  it 
:  produces  the  sound  by  its  friction  on  the  interior 
i  rni  chanism.  The  principle  quality  of  this  instru- 
Imcnt  is  the  power  of  prolonging  the  sounds  at  plea- 
isure  with  all  the  shades  of  crcicendo  and  diV/»i«u- 
jsndo,  according  as  we  augment  or  diminish  the 
j  pressure  of  Ifie  keys.  This  instrument  never  goes 
lout  of  tune.  The  reports  of  the  Institutes  of  France 
■the  ('ouservatory  of  music,  have  judged  very  fa- 
'  vorably  of  this  instrument,  which,  if  w'cll  made, 
j  will  always  be  conformable  to  the  theory.  These 
jbest  niniinerof  producing  the  soundsc  will  he  to  use 
'a  violin  bow'. 
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BOSTON,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1822. 


OURSFXVF.S. 


to  be  a  deaidertitbm  ainon^  the  loTeri  of  mure. 
In  Eng^land,  it  has  been  observed  there  is  no  school. 
Italian  modes.of  expression  do  not  accord  with  pre¬ 
conceived  English  notions  of  propriety.  The 
usage'  of  the  grace  called  Portamento  oi  Glide^  is 
nniversal  among  the  Italians^to  English  ears  it  is 
often  objectionable.  To  rocolizt  well,  that  is,  to 


This  number  completes  Six  Months’  Subscription  g^ive  as  open  and  clear  a  sound  to  the  vowels  as  the 

to  our  re, pective  Publications,  both  of  wbich  have  “»“•'«  »<■“•«  l»”Knage  will  adorit,  to  exercise  the 

^  _  voice  with  the  monosyllables.  Do,  Re,  Mi,  never 

been  supported  by  the  ifasolicited  patronage  of  a  -  .  j  x  •  *  j  .a 

"  7  r  t*  to  force  the  voice  in  order  tn  extend  its  compass  in 

liberal  community.  Should  suITicient  encouiage-  the  f^oce  <f<pe//o  or  RreaW  Voice  upwards,  but  ra- 
nient  continue,  our  own  convenience  will  induce  us  ther  to  cultivate  the  Voce  di  ietta^  Head  Voice y  In 

to  condense  the  publications  as  heretofore.  The  "hat  is  called  falsetto,  in  order  to  join  it  well 

,  .  ,  -  .  .  and  imperceptiblv  to  the  roce  di  petU^ftnt  fear  of 

same  reason  suggests  the  propriety  of  issuing  them  .  •  x.  j  *  vit.i-.ar  .  .  •  av 

increasing  the  disagreeable  habit  of  singing  in  the 

Monthly,  whereby  considerable  time  and  expense  through  the  nose,”  says  Mr.  Aprili 

w’ill  be  saved  to  the  establishment,  and  a  reduction  is  ^he  manner  to  be  adopted  in  forming  the  voice, 
on  the  postage,  to  our  distant  patrons.  and  to  produce  agreeable  tones. 

We  earnestly  request  punctuality  in  the  liquid-  upon  to  be,  the  formation 


ation  of  our  dues,  in  which  case,  we  shall  continue 
cur  labour  with  unremitting  industry. 

JOHN  R.  PARKER, 

Editor  and  Proprietor, 

No.  7,  Merchants’  Ilctll. 

SINGING. 


of  pure  tone,  of  the  best  possible  kind  the  organs  of 
the  singer  will  admit.  Experience  assures  us,  that 
a  deficiency  in  this  essential  fundament;.!  p/*rlicc- 
lar,  constitutes  the  ruin  of  nine  tenths  of  the  singers 
that  are  made.  The  first  attempts  at  singing  are 
all  effects  of  imitation,  proposed  after  some  model, 
good  or  bad  ;  and  we  hold,  with  as  little  fear  of  er¬ 
ror,  that  a  female  can  only  instruct  a  female  in  the 


The  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Euterpeiad,  is  best  manner,  a  man  a  man. 


particularly  solicited  to  our  first  article,  which  we  C'*'®  corfcrxDED.) 

have  selected  from  the  London  Quarteily  Musical 

Magazine,  and  continued  in  succession  under  the  NOTICES, 

head  of  Elements  of  rocal  Science,”  wherein  the  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY’, 

vocal  art  is  treated  in  a  most  masterly  manner. —  following  gentelmen  were  elected  H  e  Go- 

But  though  the  science  has  been  understood  and  vernment  of  the  Plandel  and  Ha^dn  Society,  on 
exercised  by  many  public  performers  iu  England,  Tuesday  evening,  3d  inst.  at  the  annual  meeting  : 
in  as  great  perfection  as  will  probably  ever  be  at-  Amasa  Mr  iifCHESXER,  Presidenty 


NOTICES. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

The  following  gentelmen  were  elected  H  e  Go- 


laioed,  there  does  not  exist  a  code  of  instruction, 
that  contains  scarcely  any  thing  beyond  the  ele¬ 
ments  purely  technical.  This  subject  has  often 
been  treated  mechanically,  but  never  piiilosophi- 
cally. 

The  simple  difference  between  any  and  all  of  the 
books  of  instruction  we  have  yet  seen,  consists  in  a 
more  or  less  full  and  complete  arrangement  of  the 
different  degrees  of  science  which  depend  principal¬ 
ly,  if  not  entirely  on  mechanical  practice  and  for¬ 
mation — on  the  art  of  producing  certain  sounds,  and 
of  executing  certain  passages.  But  we  know  of  no 
Look  which  attempts  to  arrange  and  classify  the’ 
effects  produced  by  the  efforts  of  mind — which  aims^ 


John  Dodd,  Vice  President. 

Eben.  Frothincham,  Treasurefy 

Joseph  Lewis,  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 

Benjamin  Holt, 

Jacob  Guild, 

M.  S.  Parker, 

\Vm.  Row  son, 

Otis  Everett, 

Wm.  Coffin,  jr. 

Robt.  Rogerson, 

Allen  Whitman, 

Natbl.  Ford. 

0<!7*At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society, 


at  directing  the  intellectual  powers  employed  in  l‘ts  fiscal  concerns  were  represented  to  be  in  a  flou- 
sit)gii>g,to  their  just  and  necessary  objects,  except  jj  fishing  condition.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  re- 
iii  so  nicagic  a  form,  and  in  such  scanty  scraps  ofjj  iterate  the  fact,  that  the  intere?‘t  and  excitemeul 
common  place  maxims,  that  we  are  still  left  to  con- II produced  by  the  exhibition  of  public  .Oratorios 
sidcra  goovl  treatise  on  the  elements  of  vocal  science  |!  rapidly  increases.  The  usefulness  of  this  institution 
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THE  MINERVIAD. 


if  very  manifest,  and  while  its  government  pursues, 
their  impartial  course,  in  bringing  forward  tvery> 
9fttit*of  muaical  talent^  their  support  will  be  en< 
haoced,  and  the  character  of  the  society  permanent¬ 
ly  establisiied. 

Tickets  for  the  ensuing  season  may  be  had* on 

application  to  either  of  the  government,  or  by  ap-| 

plying  at  Mr.  Parker’s  mUsic  store,  12,  Coinhill.  ' 

_  i 

The/u6a/  Society  of  Hartford  (Connecticut)  in¬ 
tend  performing  the  Oratorio  of  The  Intercession 
by  M.  P.  King. 

The  Centrai  Musical  Society  of  New-Hampihire 
will  hold  their  Semi-annual  meeting  at  Concord, 
on  the  8th  day  of  October  next. 

The  Harmonic  Society  of  Concord, Massachusetts, 
gave  a  public  performance  of  sacied  music  on  Tues¬ 
day  last,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Gould. 

The  Temple  Carmina  Society  will  hold  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Sutton,  Ms.  on  the  IQth  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  an  address  will  be  delivered. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

It  is  slated  that  an  institution  under  this  name, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Royal  Patronage,  hat  been 
established.  It  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  Committee 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ;  with  Dr.  Ciotch  in 
the  ofHce  of  Principal.  The  avowed  objects  are, 
the  general  cultivation  of  musical  science  and  the 
education  of  a  certain  number  of  students.  From 
the  ability  of  the  geutlemao  selected  as  its  profes¬ 
sional  head,  the  liberality  of  the  subscriptions  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  the  countenance  of  the  Sovereign 
aud,  no  doubt,  the  hcail/  co-operation  of  all  who 
love  tliis  delightful  science,  we  anticipate  a  gre.at 
and  much  needed  improvement  in  our  national 

btandard  as  it  regards  this  branch  of  the  6ne  arts. 

-  [Lit.  Gat. 

MR.  PHILLiFS  and  miss  DAVIS. 

These  scientiHc  vocalists  having  made  an  eaten- 
five  and  successful  musical  tour  through  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  in  the  United  States  and  iu  Canada, 
may  be  expected  to  arrive  in  this  city  early  m  Oc¬ 
tober.  Miss  Davis  will  rcsiime  her  school  for  musi¬ 
cal  tuition,  and  Mr.  Phillips  may  be  expected  to 
appear  again  before  a  Boston  ainlieiice  in  the  line 

o/ his  profession.  - 

PIANO  FORTE  TUITION. 

THOS.  SPEAR,  having  stmiied  under  I^ortor  Gr. 
K.  Jackson  for  a  considerable  time,  now  begs  leave 
to  otfer  his  sr  rvices  to  his  Friends  and  the  Public, 
in  teaching  the  Piano  Forte.  Those  parents  and 
guardians  who  arc  disposed  to  patronize  him,  may 
rely  on  the  strictest  attention  to  the'  ndvanceineiit 
of  his  pupils  io  this  elegant  accomplishmr  nt. 

Terms  made  known  at  E.  W.  Jackson’s  Music 
VVa rehouse,  No.  44,  Market-st. 


,  MUSIC. 

For  music  keeps  the  key  of  memoryj*^  Croley. 
Oh,  yes,  the  sounds  were  sweet  as  those 
That  die  awav  at  evening’s  close. 

And  gentle  as  the  tones  that  fall 
From  WR'ers  wildly  musical. 

But  music  is  not  dear  tome  ; 

It  wakes  too  much  of  memory. 

There  is  a  spell  in  music’s  sigh 

That  breaths  too  much  of  days  gone  by  f 

The  silver  tone,  the  sweet  voiced  shell, 

To  me  are  sad  as  the  farewell 
Of  parting  lovers  ;  music  wakes 
The  wildest  throbs,  and  music  takes 
Each  shape  of  fancy  ;  but  it  brings 
To  me  the  shades  of  lovely  things. 

Past,  and  forever — hopes' deferred, 

Or,  like  the  song  of  the  spring  bird, 

Dying  when  sweetest.  Music’s  sigh 
First  taught  me  love’s  idolatry, 

Waked  my  young  heart  (o  find  (too  late) 

It  might  be  left  all  desolate  ; 

To  curse  the  dream-like  life  before, 

To  love  the  once  loved  song  no  more  ; 

To  know  hope,  genius,  spirit  fled. 

Soul-sickness,  feeling  withered  ! — 

Rather  be  mine  tlie  heartless  smile, 

A  flower  on  the  lava  ;  while 
Beneath  is  flame  and  barrenness. 

The  colors  do  not  glow  the  less. 

I  bade  my  heart  onre  be  my  world. 

And  drenmed  it  could  ;  but  1  Was  hurl’d 

From  my  enchanted  pinnacle 

Of  hope,  of  joy,  of  trust,  to  dwell 

Mid  those  stern  truths  which  chilled  that  heart. 

And  bade  youth’v  fairy  light  depart. 

And  niusic'has  to  me  a  tone 
Sacred  to  thoughts,  to  feelings  gone — 

When  love  was  faith,  or  ere  1  knew 
Its  altar  frail,  its  sigh  untrue — 

That  it  was  like  the  hues  that  spring 
Upon  the  rainbow’s  wandering. 

But  now  those  feelings  cannot  be. 

Their  echo  is  too  sad  for  me  ; 

For  wbat  can  music  breathe  me  now  ? — 

The  blighted  hope,  the  broken  row , —Lit.  Gaz. 


WITH  TWO  SHFX'M  OF  MUSIC,  AND 


ARE  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,  ON  SATURDAYS,  AT  ^.0 
PER  ANNUM.  OR  ^2  SEPARATE. 

TRUE  GREENE,  rRisrEits. 


